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8 I have received the higheſt” pleafore in reading - a 
Mit ron, I cannot but think 'myſelf bound, In gra- .- 
titude, to defend bim for onde when he is openly 3 
A annTiaNan of this country has, within theſe few * 

months, publiſhed a romance in rhymes, which he calls an = 

epic poem, and has given it the name of Epigeniad, In his 
preface he brings a two · ſold charge againlt Mizron : 
1ſt, © That Paradiſe Loſt is a work altogether irregular; that 


the ſabjeft of it is not epie,.. but tragicz and that Adam and * 

Eve are not deſigned to be object of admirotion, but of pi- EY 
ty.” 2dly, © The author of Paradiſe Loſt is juſtly thargeable x 
with impiety, has offended notoriouſly in'this*reſpeRt, for 9 


preſuming to repreſent the Divine Nature, and the myſteries _ 7 
of Vella” according to the narrowneſs of human preju- 

dice.” This author owns, or rather ſays, © No encomiums are | 5 
too great for bim as a poet.“ Behold bo he labour e un- | 
dermine this Y the wann a charge which,” 
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_ lays the faireſt of Mir ron's laurels in the duſt; that he 

could not write a regular piece; and when he deſigned an 
epic t, he blundered (to uſe a Scoticiſm of our author's) ſo 
wide of the mark, that the work.“ is not epic, but tragic.” 


Mz Appison, one of the greateſt of critics, not ſecond to 
Longinus himſelf, tells us, he has beun that the Paradiſe 
Loſt is perfectly regular and epic, in the cunſtruction of the 

- fable, the epiſodes, machinery, &c. yet, O heavens ! how 
this author talks; ** Irregular ! not epic ! Adam and Eve are 
not deſigned as objects of admiration !” This makes me al- 
moſt think our author never read Paradiſe Loſt : ſurely purity 
and warmth of aſſection are not only objects of admiration, 
but _ we 1 1 carefully to imitate. Adam ſays of Eve, 


* — To the nuptial bow'e 
I led her bluſhing like the mor ;— 
—— — Yet, when I approach 


| Her lovelinefs, 4 ſo abſolute ſhe ſeems, 
And in' herſelf complete, ſo well to know - 

= Her dun, that what ſhe wills to do or ſay | 
ET Scems wilclt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt, 


ad when Adam and the angel are in diſcourſe, ſhe goes olf, 


vet went ſhe not, as not with ſuch diſcourſe 
' Delighted, or not capable her ear kg 
Of what was high; ſuch pleaſure ſhe reſery'd 
Adam relating, ſhe ſole auditreſs. 
Her husband, the relator, ſhe prefer'd 
Before the angel, and of him to ask 
Choſe rather: he, ſhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve ** 5 
With conjugal careſſes. 


Ts not ſuch a beautiful picture of the height of a fe- 
licity, in all reſpefts, as much an object of admirarion as the | 
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M tells us, hs defied it an at the beginning of the ninth book, | 
when nom ol * was Lai epic than either Homer s or Virgil's. 
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Tay charter, ede in po ſuch thing ia. the whole dere. 


paſſions or actions: Diomed, the hare, teu 


ter ſuppoſed, e OO LIN. 
who, as our author fays, 


F * MK is 


. * 
hg na gebr. e, 


his on faithful guardian, Deiphobus, for — 2 | 
him good advice, with a fatherly care; and afterwards, is fo 
nigh murdering his next belt friend, hte, that a god muſt 
appear to ſave him. Now, in the name of wonder | 1 this 
mad fellow an object of admiration ? fare 1 am he is an - 


ject of deteſlation. To keep up the Honleric charafter of” 


Ulyſſes, our author makes him ſore times give the beſt ad- 


vice, but he has abominably, ſpoiled it, by putting the mot . 
ungenerous and unherolc ſentiments in his mouth, bidding” 


the hero Kill a pf captive woman. ee NED 5 
Eat ; Sce how:the-intuortals; by « juſt degree, rem 
Caſſandra's fall avenge, and honour dee? 
.-.. See, at thy feet, the wiſe of Creoo laid, 2% 23 226 
* A vidim offer d for the injur d maid ; on 1 1 24 
L et her, the firſt, your juſt reſentment feel, 2 * tt. 

By heav'n preſented to your vengeful ſteel. x* 4 = 


« Mit row's poem is irregular !” but where is our author's 
regularity, when all muſt ſtop till the long winded ſtory of 
the death of Hercules be minutely told, which, with other 


ſudb foreign circumſtances, take up the whole ſeventh book ? 


Nor is the ſo often ſung death of Hercules any way gane. 
fy ae þ 
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— 1 
the arrows of Hereules to deſend Thebes, vhich might have 
been told in one couplet, that he returned vithour them, 
And where is our-athor's regularity, "when his herb is ſtrip- 
Peck of Pallis's arts by Mercury in the middle of the — 
. and; tb bring it 'abour, the hero muſt Gul e? ad aaa 


„ „„ 


erer 


Ant Blind Tydides in the fight be flay'dy, , bias ant 
And on his head the potent ſceptre laid, 3 5 4 
Whoſe magic pow'r on waking ſenſe prevails © 
Subdu'd the hergifteodiby;pow'rfol.charms, . . 
Till „ mT m. * 


o wonderful I this is 1o' far from being regular, — 
done by a god, is abſurd to the laſt degree. 


20 Mir rou's ſubject is tragic 1 I believe there was never 4 
romance written, that was ſo tragic in the plot as this Epigo- : 
niad, The hero's murdering his faithful guardian, and the |, 
love-intrigues in. it, giye it greatly the air of a modern tra-. | 
gedy ;- but the cataſtrophe is perfectly trage, and noways 
epic. Creon's murdering the fair object of Diomed's love, 
in the laſt book, is quite againſt the epic laws, that demand 
a happy cataſtrophe: but this unlucky event, for which there 
was no neceſſity, makes it ſet in as dark a gloom as the moſt © 

4 melancholy tragedy; and; is juſt'the:rſame'as'iff Virgil had 
| made ſome ſoldier, at the end of his Divine poem, ſhake be · 
YN fore the eyes of Æneas the bloody head of his dear Lavinia. 
What would all his conqueſts avail, when the blood of the 
object in the poſſeſſion. of whom. be alone er . hap- 
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To com to the ſecond charge, That it is impious to bring 


he true GOD into un epic poem : * that (to uſe our author's 
| words) it muſt be highly offenſive to all ſuch as have juſt im 
preſſions of religion e“ I ſhould. readily grant him ul this, 
quired the utmoſt grandeur and dignity : when it is really 
ſuch, why not introduce the true GOD? where ſhall we 
0 ſpeak of him, if not in a performance that requires the ut - 
moſt elevation and ſolemnity? Mir ron (he ſays) has pre 
ſumed to repreſent the Divine Nature according to the nar» 
rowneſs of human prejudice, has employed a Being of infinite 
wiſdom, in diſcuſſing the ſubtilties of ſchool divinity,” 1 
' cannot read this paſſage without horror. Mi L ron, as Ad- 
diſdn obſerves, has an awe upon him when he makes the 
| Almighty ſpeak ; he forgets the decorations of poetry, and 
k jntirely confines _ himſelf to expreſſions of Scripture and 
the early fathers, And muſt the doct tine of the Scriptures 
be called the narrowneſs of human prejudice, without one 
ſentence brought to prove it? And fo far is Mit ron from 
- ſchool ſubtilties, that, as Addiſon too obſerves, he handles 
the doctrine of grace and free-will with the greateſt perſpi- 
- Cuity ; and Addiſon adds, Were it not for the length he would 
tranſcribe the whole paſſage ; it ſo pleaſed the fine taſte of one 
ol the greateſt and pureſt of writers, There was an abſolute 
neceſſity Mitrox ſhould bring in the Almighty pronouncing 
man a free agent; the whole of the poem turns upon its 
and it was abſolutely neceſſary to make good what he propoſed, 

To vindicate the ways of God to man. 
| The genius of a Mir ron could never embrace the abſurd 
As doctrine of neceſſity, could never, as a late author has done, 
| affirm that our actions are ſo neceſſary as to admit the very 
'"  Poſlibility of none other, that GOD is author gf this neeeks 


ty, yet hot the author of fin, — @ the | 4 
- inner is different from that of GOD. Zut how, in the name » 3h 
of wonder, can the ſinner have any other intention than 
hat GOD neceſſitates him to have ſo ſtrongly as to admit 
of the bare poſfibility of none other 1 Had Mir ron gone 
upon the abſurd: and horrible ſcheme of neceſſity, and un- 
dertaken the vindication of GOD by ſuch deſpicable evaſions 
and ſchool ſubtilties as theſe, probably we ſhould h +. 
Bagg of of MitTox's impiety from our author. 8 


1 cannot paſs over another great name our author has al. "1 
' attacked. © The quaintneſs (ſays he) of Mr Pope s expreſ- | 
ion, in his tranſlation of the Iliad and Odyſly, is not at all #4 

| ſvitable either to the antiquity or majeſtic grayity of his au- 3 

_ thor, and contributes more to make his fable appear vain 3 

| AND ABSURD, than any circumſtance that ſeems of ſo little | 

g moment could eaſily be ſuppoſed to do,” Very well ! Pope 
mates Homer appear vain and zbſurd, This author hits ex- 
actly in with the taſte and genius of the gentlemen of the 
'  Dunciad ; nay, one would almoſt think he had ſtole it from 
2 one of them , who is recorded to have written, that Pope had 
=_ burleſqu'd Homer. The quaintneſs of Pope's expreſſion !” 
| . Quaintneſs, with no propriety, can be applied to grand, lofty, 
3 _ _ elegant diftion, ſuch as Pope's. Quaint ſignifies what Addi- 
1 | fon calls mixt wit; and Cowley is full of it, In ſhort, quaint 
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is whatever is affected. Now, there is not one Engliſh poet, 
| nay, perha ps, not one poet of whatever language, whoſe 
| works are freer of quaintneſs of expreſſion than Mr Pope's- 
2 But I ſhall produce ſeveral quaint expreſſions from our author, 
Z for all his pretences to purity of ſtile, Let the firſt be the 
| lle he gives Theſeus, and which has ſo tickled him, that it 
1 ; pears about forty times in his romance j 
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3» 1 = 4 
| The king of men. | 72 4 7 - 
\#deſpicals perilcy; » phraſe very comme in he m,. yi 
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ef nurſes, and fit ſor no higher place... Ir af ts riſe, —in 
4 to flu. This is highly aſſected. and uſed with ſuch, 
variations about ſix or ſeven times in the Vth book. When 


ed) 7 © | The iow crak „ „ * 8 rant 


cen 1 the ning e ſing. 
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The wagh' bow crack'd, — 8 


er baleful note the boding ſcreech-ow! fag. . 
= nant LA form of srrows flies 


Around the chief; WOOTEN they Ang. 


TIT 


2 in the laſt line, it has, alſo the 
ſame kind of fault Ovid has been {6 often blamed for, for 


But if we mix with them the /eed: of fire, 
The king of men, to meet the tempelt, fre- aL 
| His wavering bands, r 
er e- pee see. 


1 . 


has quite too much of the modern caſt, and wants the air of 
antiquity our author is ſo fond of. Fires bis wavering bands, 
is a very quaint metaphor. Theſe, and many more quaint 
expreſſions of our author, are far below the genius of a 
Pope; and, however he admires them, as be (hews he does, 
dy repeating ſome of them ſo conſtantly, they are in them · 
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Taran are ſeveral other abſurc un Ae va 
of which I ſhall notice, and be done. Fond Nane 


Oos author ought! by no means to kavk H zhron, 
the Theban hero (whoſe character is a miſerable copy of eat | 
e Klector) at the beginting, but kept it to the end. In the 
firſt battle there is almoſt nothing related but about the Spar- 
| tans, who are neither the troops of the king of men; nor vf 
Diomed, the hero of the poem. In the fifth. hook, Idomen, 
Ulyſſes, Clearchus, and Menelaus, are candidates for a prize 
to be gained by the beſt ſwimmer; and we are told, had it 
not been for one of his ſurly fits, the hero would have been 
i a candidate too, and would have gained, This by no means 
derogates from the Epigoniad, Idomen and Uly ſſes ;. but 
ſuch a game, fitter for the heroes of the Dunciad than 
thoſe of a ſerious poem, would terribly 
Ulyſſes, Idomen and Diomed. During the fylmming Mi- 2 
nerva deſcends to tell Ulyſſes not to ſwim ſo faſt, but to let 1 
Idomen gain, which he does. Is not the wandte rule 
of Horace notoriouſly broken here? A 


iF Nec „1 | 
[ Lala Ir a 


Tuxxz is nothing at the epic poem than 
punning. | Addiſon condemns Mir rox for repreſenting the Ff|\ 
devils as mocking the angels on the confuſion their engines 

bred among them in 3 W 
Ples at, ' „6G 
kent enn ei 10 flug 7 

Marr d on by cranes, ———— 
How much more does our author deſerve t Ib! > a 
waggiſhly plays off a whole ſtring of punns? Menelaus, at | 
the ſwimming, was like to N me a enn. Grain 

| faveshim ; | L 
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4 decatomb the fav'ring gods 
Who ſav'd Atrides in this dire 
And ſnatch'd the er Fm we jd il,” 
Withoc his aid we all might quit the feldde. 
— my Mens He ich feen gu eg 19 et 
"Laſt fon beheld him 2 the n, Ave lud 
Then warriors ſav d him, ow © e eee 
Defend him ſtill from perſeeuting fate, n 63.00 2. 
Protect the hero who protects the ſtate; ca bo A 
Guard him amidſt the dangers of . | ie 
And, when he ſwimms, let aid be never far. „ tie 2168 


And, to carry the jeſt higher, Therſites, poor dog 1 falls from 
his willow plump into the pool : and, to carry it higher yet, 


r 85 
Thus, n 
B ol 8 


Ix the fourth book there is 4 troce made ſor yr oye 
during which time the heroine, Caſſandra, is kidnapped, and 
taken into Thebes, On condition that Creon, king of Thebes, 
does not kill her, but deliver her ſafe to Diomed, Diomed is 
not to partake of the counſels or works of the Greeks for 
twenty days. During the truce, while the Greeks were bu- 
rying their dead, Creon treacherouſly attacks them, and, at 
the entreaty of Ulyſſes, Diomed breaks his promiſe, and 
repells the 'Thebans with all the valour ef a Drawcanſr. in 
the Rehearſal, whereon Creon kills Caſſandra; but juſt two 


* 
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or three minutes before her n ns TAO 
tells her to comfort her; | 20 0 u bas den 


14. 


For nine ſhort days your freedom will reſtore, 


4 13 2 


Tuus eleven of the twenty are paſt; bur yer the ſeven 


days truce not done, which ' commenced befote Diorhed's 
promile : the trace is not done; for in the menn time Caſ- 


ſandra is killed Laodice is looking, at the battle that, we are 


eeeacherouſly broke the truce, the 
b. k. n "burying their lain. * e Ss 

A Gz1Evovus blunder this indeed 1 but thai ing of Thebes 
ſurpriſes me moſt of all: Diomed and Ulyſſes get into Thebes 
without any difficulty ! this is like Ulyſſes's wiſe counſels; a 
ſore reflection on the parts of the other chieft, how "they 
could overlook ſo'caly an advantage.” ” 1 


Be: i; y AE 

yn mount he ramus right rod, T7 

And they themſelves will follow as we lead. _— 

Ulyſſes thus; and ſpringing from the ground, . eu 

TT One Ly 
Good leapers in troth t | 8 | 1341.59.01 En 


Before him each bis bg buckler vel * 
*Gainſt flying darts, and thick portended A. 
Now on the bulwark's level top they tand. 232 „ 


So in a little the poem concludes 3 a par» 


| fear duel with Creon; a fag overſight indeed! 


Tur moral of this piece is ſadly. maimed- I is, that the 


1. will puniſh treachery ; yet Diomed, the hero's treach · 


ery goes Scot · free. Boſſu ſays, L fin du poem epigue eft 
de donner inſtrudtons morales, &c, The deſign of the epic 
poem is to give moral inſtryctions, to all ſorts of people in 
general and in particular, All who have read our author, 
Will readily grant he has paid little reſpect to Boſſu's rule, 
Addifon lays it down as an indiſpenſible rule, that the ſubs 
ject ought to concern the people for whom the epic is wrote, 


It was this made the Greeks and Romans look on theix 


Homer and 04-4 as ſacred _— and MjyTgix's poem 
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Accotvino to the example of 5 
Mercury repeat a meſſage juſt In. worde. fle me a few 
ſimilies, . one ef an angry HI one 
of = ſhip 99. the_coalh, and one. of 2 wood burning l .w) 
are indeed the, ef "king in x N Work, 8 85 
diſcretion to aſe t! N only, once 1 dit, wer uſer Hy, oh 
of Homer, or any good author, Abe 
ons, ſometimes with little, and; ſometimes a 


. 1 


non at all: 


As marinen with joy the fun deſery 
Aſcending in his. courſe the caſtern ak 


Who all night long by angry tempeſts toſt, 
Sbunn ' d with inceſſant toil ſome faithleſs coalt ; 
So to his wiſhing friends Atrides came, 


Their danger ſuch before, their joy the ſame, 


As when the ſun aſcends with gladſome ray, 
To light the weary traveller on his way, 
Or chear the mariner by tempeſt tolt, 
Amid the ddpgers of, ſome pet Jous coaſt z; 7 
So to his wiſhing friends Tydides came, 


As fire with waſteful conflagration ſpreads, 
And kindles in its courſe the woodland ſhades ; 


As fire, when kindled on ſome mountain bead, 
VISA OY ORE NET 
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netimes not Ws & af, fe ute about twenty de 
wen a hero comes to the fight he never fails to tell lus, 
27:77 ode wo Fs © 5 H 30 270 it #5 54 of out 

V3] i: 2m I” mais d hig voice. E am 09530 2 41 
„Loud as the filver trumpet's martial noi. 


v e bas” innüme n r eribſe of Jo er lines and miles that be can ne 
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